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Continued. + 


That they met in Philadelphia, ard came from there in 
arder to settle in their village.’ This hodge-podge mass 
of truth and falsehood, soon circulated through the place ; 
indeed so industrious were its propagators, that in a few 
davs there was a general alarm of they Knew not what, 
nor for why. The tale was suffered to foment in the brain 
of every’ female in the village, until it gradually threw off 
every particle of fact, and then came out ina new dress. 

An old man living with two handsome impudent young 
girls, who had nothing to do but divert themscives, was 
dreadful do you not think so? <aid Miss S. Indeed | do, 
replied Miss B. And I dare to-say itis not for nothing, 
the old fellow’ keeps them, said Mrs. L. Why lud M’am, 


do you think he keeps them? cried Miss M. ‘l’o be sure: 


I do! said she; if he does not keep them, how do they live 
and dress so fine ? why their horses | dare say cost ever so 
much! Four hundred dollars, said Mrs. HH. Four hun- 
dred dollars! echoed Miss L.; why the oid feiiow is no 
more their father than ha is mine; why papa would no 
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more give four hundred dollars for a horse for me, than he 
would set fire to the barn and burn the eggs. No nor mine 
neiiher, said Miss N., and I dare say he is as rich as that 
old fellow. This coterie of discerning females lost no time. 
jn communicating all they had heard, and all they fancied, 
to their husbands and brothers, who thought of it, met and 
talked of it; until they began, from thinking, talking and 
hearing, ( for who that knows the character of wilful wo- 
man labouring for her purpose, but will be sure it rung 
m their ears) ull their terror of something, but what they 
knew not, set them allin commotion. No longer was the 
neighbourhood unsociable; parties met daily to consult and 
talk it over. 

For my part Mr. Sourcrout, said Mr. L., I do not see 
what business they have to come to live in our town, and 
I wish we could get them out, but I do not see how we 
shall manage it. Nor I, replied Mr. Speck, for if they can 
give in security, they can stay as long as they please. But 
my wife and daughters all say that the old fellow keeps 
them, said Mr. M.; how will that do? for here we shall 
have a brood of brats without a father to take care of them, 
for the old fellow cannot live long. Well well, neighbours, 
cried old Mr. V., I know what 1 would do. Why what ? 
said H. Why send them away from here. That will be the 
best thing, cried Mr. L., and we must do it But you 
cannot, said Speck, angrily. Cannot! said S.. why we 
can do as we please. Yes, if there was no law to protect 
them ; but he has paid for the place and can stay there as 
Jong as he pleases, in spite of us; so the best way will 
be to let them alone. Thus cnded the council. 

Charles now came, accompanied by three gentlemen, 
from Philadelphia, to pass a few weeks with them. The 
ladies, whom the sight of four dashing beaus had raised, 
made them a visit; and a ball and supper, with other en- 
tertainments (or a time lulled their malice to aest. But as 
the conversaticn of their superiors is soon conveyed to the 
cars of the lower class of people, who imitate their vices 
us well as virtues; the village rumor reached the ears of 
Jenny, who, in the first ebullition of her rage, beat the wo- 
man that told her, and then rushed into the chamber where 
Tsabella and Maria were at work ; and in all the heat of 
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passion related what she had heard. Isabella’s first impulse 
was to laugh, which she did immoderately, to the infinite 
mortibcation of Jenny, who burst into tears, and exclaim- 
ed, Well, did ever any body see the like! what do you 
laugh at Miss Isabella ? At you, she replied, but why 
should I not laugh Jenny, to see you in such a passion at 
the truth? The truth! cried Jenny, why I declare Miss, 
you are a3 bad as them for to go for to scandalize yourself. 
Why benny, said Maria, what scandal is there in a daught- 
er being kept by her father? surely every parent keeps 
their child. Yes yes Miss, but that is not what they say ; 
why they say that both you and Miss Isabella here are 
Misses. Another fit of laughing set Jenny out of all pa- 
tience, and she stamped with rage: this brought Mr. I'itz- 
randolph into the room, to whom she related the tale with 
every addition she could invent to it. God be geod to 
me! said the old man, what sort of a place is this? But I 
will be revenged on them, that is what I will, should it 
cost me alllam worth. Why papa, said Isabella, do you 
think the tale worth your attention? ‘'o be sure I do, 
cried he. Then you may depend it is not; and the best 
way will be to let it pass unnoticed: let Maria and I alone 
and we will punish them more than the law can; for what 
injury can they do us by their petty malice. Charles now 
entered the room, and Maria re!ated to himwhat they had 
heart!; adding, the good people of the village are certainly 
under obligations to us for rousing them from apathy. f 
could not imagine, said Isabella, what ovcasioned such a 
commotion among them these few weeks past. Well I 
will now have the carriage taken out, and make a visit to 
York. Charles said she was perfectly right. The sight of 
a coach and four. horses, with three out-riders, once more 
set their brains in motion; and when the next week a din- 

ner, ball, and supper was given, and one party succeeded 
another, to which none of the inhabitants of klatbush were 


invited, their mortification and anger knew no bounds. 
The servants soon engaged in the quarrel, and frays took 
place that vexed Isabella, and put her father into such a 
passion, that she grew uneasy about him, and repented her 
coming. Charles now preferred bis suit, ‘and her father 
became so strong an advocate for him, that she no longer 
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Wish to refuse him; but there were moments when the idee 
of Clermont called up a sigh; but the thought of being a 


love-sick damsel made her suppress it. 
A visit from Mrs. B. no~ added to her pleasure, though 


‘the time did not pass as she had hoped; for instead of 
peace they had discord, and for respect, scandal; but the 
envenomed dart of malice fell blunted ere it reached them, 
for good sense tavght her to repel it by calm dignity. 


(To be continued.) 


-_—eo_-—s- 


THE EFFUSIONS OF FEELING, NO. 5. 
THE YELLOW-BIRD. 


J AM fond of rambling,—I take no direct road, my paths 
are as devious as my spirits: —an invitation from an assem- 
bly of field flowers or botanic herbs, is far more acceptable 
than the polished nonsense that tales of happinesss while 
requesting my attendance at a fashionable rout. 

[ turn aside to the first with pleasure inexpressible, I see 
there a God im every thing: m the other, I see—the re- 
verse. 

While returning early in the mofning from one of these 
fanciful rambles, as I approached my house, I heard the 
plaintive sound of distress from a little bird; I lecked a- 
round, and soon discovered a yellow favourite whom I had 
tamed, immured in a temporary cage, and struggling to 
free itself. I pray to my God that while I have existence, 
I never may be afflicted with deafness. 

he bird had been so tamed, that its confidence had de- 
livered it into the hands of my children: in mnocent er- 
ror, they, thinking to please me, had during my absence, 
procured a large box, and having taken the wire casement 
from one of the cellar windows, subjected my little favour- 
ite to temporary confinement. 

It had food-and water in abundance, but it pasted, and 
was striving for something that was dearer to # than eith. 

r; for hberty and the sweets of love. 
Dearest of blesings! Liberty! ‘thou shalt have it mstant- 
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ty my bird,” said I, and I tore the wire casement from the 
front of the box, ** go to thy mate.” 

Its mate had been flitting round its imprisoned partner 
in anguish—they met ; but if ever I experienced grati- 
tude, I think it appeared most sincerely in these little be- 
ings. 

They chirruped and played around me, til! the mate of 
the prisoner lighted on my finger, and being gently raised, 
he kissed my lips. 

No human being could have given a kiss so sweet—yes, 
Sterne, I too “am positive that,I have a soul’’, and every’ 
product of my creator shall be to me as a child. 

I will say to the worm, ‘‘ my God made thee as well as 
inyself, I will not tread on thee; if it be his pleasure to 
make thee food for other animals, His will be done.”’ 

T will say to the fly like my uncle Toby, ‘‘ there is room 
enough in the world both for you and me:’’? When the 
time cometh, the man falleth as quickly as the fly. I will 
kill neither. 

I have risen earlier than usual—the stars yet shine; the 
gentle moon eclipses them not, but anon the. majesty of 
heaven will cause all to “ hide their diminished heads.” 

Then thou tyrant Sun, wilt thou reign despotic; but 
thou wilt be welcomed by thy universe, for thou risest at 
the will of thy God, to create myriads ; the human tyrant 
rises from a different impulse, to destroy. 

Hark! my little bird salutes thee ; disdain not his feeble 
tribute, there is no flattery in his simple note, ’tis tuned 


but on a one stringed lyre, the lyre of sincerity. 
GNOMON, 


TEA TRAY REVIEW, No. 5. 


“ Nox atra cava circumvolat umbra.” VIRGLL. 


MONTFORD—ALONZO. 


A.tt#ovcu I have not discovered any great signs of re- 
formation in the matter of the Regale, I am still induced 
trom a fond anticipation of future improvemcnt, to contin- 
uc in the course I have marked out—and to exert every 
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nerve, every faculty I possess, for the attainment of so 
laudable, so desirable an object. But to proceed.— 

Next in the order of allotment stands Montford; who, 
if he does not rank in the first class of Tea ‘Tray poets; 
may fairly lay claim to the head of the second: His effusions 
breathe more genuine feeling than those ofany author pre- 
viously noticed ;—His language 1s less laboured, and more 
intelligible: —His style less splendid, but better adapted to 
his theme : his ideas are weaker, and less diversified, but 
clearer and more fimiliar;—in short, though he may be 
incapable at this time of efforts so extensive as theirs, he 
more than compensates for this inequality, by knowing how 
much he really can do, ani doing it well. ‘This should be 
the grand desideratum of all writers. Volumes of scrib- 
bled trash, are but so many mementos of folly and disgrace; 
while a single well w ritten line, may be gratefully transmit- 
ted to the admiration and applause of an endless posterity. 

I now come to Alonzo.—Here let me pause.—What 
words of mine can do justice to the effusions under this 
signature? I shrink from the vain attempt. Their repu- 
tation is founded upon the immutable and irrefragable laws 
of nature, and I can neither strengthen nor weaken it. 
Their celebrity is co-extensive with feeling, and I can nei- 
ther diminish nor encrease it.— They are not the maniacal 
ravings of a distracted mind.—7Z/ey are not the measured 
sing-song of a calculating heart.—7hey, are not the puny 
offspring of plodding insignificance. In a word, they are 
not Alon o’s! Camoens—the chaste, the luminous, the ini- 
mitable Can:oens, is their author! And here I trust I 
shall not be accused of inveteracy or virulence, while point- 
sig the finger of my indignation at his blushless plagiar- 
ism; and exhibiting it to the view of the literary world, us 
a glaring beacon of alarm, to all those, who cither from 
principle or example, might be inclined to imitate it. 

The self complacency of Alonzo, will probably render 
him blind to the enormity of his offence; or he may “ hug 
the flattering unction to his soul,” of not having hood-wink- . 
ed or disguised the diamond which he stole !--But what 
is this a proof of?—Nota firm and noble reliance, on the 
sife-guard of innocence; but the hardened confidence of 
confirmed guilt, Not of the openness and eandaur of sin- 
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cerity; but of the daring spirit of the lawless freebooter, 
who preys publicly upon society, and owes his chief secu- 
rity from suspicion, to the temerity of his crime. 

Alonzo can have but this alternative: —either the theft 
was committed to enhance his own fame, or to ruin that of 
the Editress. In other words, he either purloined these 
honors, under the hope of escaping detection, and placing 
them to his own account; or for the purpose of transferr- 
ing them to Mrs. C. in order that she might incur the 
punishment due to the recetver of stolen goods. Bad as 
he must be, I can scarcely suppose the latter! A lady strug. 
gling through the vicissitudes of life, with no other sup- 
port than her talents, with no other wealth than her repu- 
tation; would certainly be considered by those of the 
slightest pretensions to generosity and goodness, as an ob- 
ject of ye rather than malevelence.—As the rally- 
ing point of defence, rather than the signal of attack. 

The great length of time which has clapsed, since the 
publication of those pieces in the Regale, together with 
the praises which have been bestowed uper them from all 
quarters, no doubt have caused Alonzo toexultin the suc- 
cess of his iniquity ; but while basking in the fancied se. 
curity of illicit enjoyment, and rejoicing, in having eluded 
the iron grasp of retribution; he should have remembered, 
that though justice may sleep, she will never die. 

ATTICUS, 


a, 


THE INDIAN MOTHER. 


Continued, 


Tue declining sun was tinting the mountain tops with 
his sickly rays, when a damsel fair as Heve, was seen turn- 
ing the projection of a rock that overhung the Patomac. 
Jn her hand she held a light paddle, with which she guided 
her cannoe to the opposite bank; from whence she bound- 
ed with the lightness of a fawn, and ascending the hills, 
her accents broke on the solemn stillness that reigned a- 
round. It was as the dulcet notes of a heavenly messen- 
ger. Logan, my soul’s delight, whither dost thou stray ? 
Thou art not thus wont to make thy Marianne wait alone; 
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My Tove let me see thee bounding over these hills as the fleet 
deer fleeth from the arrow of the hunter; with that swift. 
ness, haste thee to my arms, for my heart pants to be press- 
ed tothy bosom, Friend of my soul haste, why art thou 
slow when thy Marianne calls? O what horrid presages 
fill my heart with fear, and make my soul tremble with 
dread? O come my beloved, turn not from her that adores 
thee. He will come no more, cried a voice, whose tones 
struck the lovely daughter of Harcourt pale with terror. He 
will come no more! Behold his blood now reeking on his 
late neglected tomahawk! Behold ’tis the blood of Logan! 
cried his mother ; this hand has slain the coward. Yet oh! 
Logan, thou wert the light of mine eyes, the soul of my 
hope, but thou art gone to the land of spirits. No more 
shail the song of love charm thee from thy duty. None 
but lis mother can say soa was ? coward. 

O God of my fathers! shricked the distracted maid, art 
thou gone then? Marianne will not linger behind thee. 
Thou saidest when last we parted, when on my lips thou 
pressed the kiss of love, —Marianne when next we meet, 
the priest of thy nation shall make us one flesh, and Logan 
wil! become the white man’s friend. ut thou art gone, 
my beloved, from: me forever. Hark! I hear thee from 
yonder thicket ; thy spirit calls on thy Marianne not to lin- 
ger thus from thee. I come, © Logan, thy betrothed 
bride comes; open thy arms and thy heart to receive her, 
“who is chine alone. I come Logan ; I hear thee, I see 
thy spirit upon the waters. Upbraid me nut my love, I 
come. ‘The precipice was passed at a bound, and the blue 
eyed daughter of Harcourt sunk bencath the waves of the 
Patomac, to rise no more in life. So, cried the mother of 
Logan, perish all the accursed race of the white men; their 

nisery is joy to my eves, music to my ears, and gladness 
to my heart. I will sing the song of death, for my last 
branch is lopped off; and I am as yon withered stump: yet 


none can say Logan was a cow ard. 
PIOMINGO. 


—_——— 


EDGAR AND ELIZA. 
(Continued ) 
While Eliza was thus wandering through the mazes of 
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conjecture, and enjoying all the pains and pleasure of love, 
Frederick was no less perplexed; he loved Eliza to enthu- 
siasm, but he hated matrimony: he was a pupil of the new 
school, who set a!l form and order at defiance. Marriage 
he thought an act of convenience, pianned by father's to se- 
cure a permanent provision for their daughters, and to 
which they had in order to impose upon the superstition 
of weak minds, attached a sacred idea, and a form to ren- 
der it legal. He allowed it was a beneficial institution to 
society at large, as it served to bind dull souls together, 
who had not affection enough to unite themselves ; and as 
it respected provision for children and age, it was right. 
That all those whose feelings permitted them, ought to 
comply with the legal form, but he considered it as the 
grave of love, 


‘ \Vho free as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads lis light wings, and in a noment flies.” 


So thought, so spoke, and so acted Mr. L.; his light con- 
versation first sent Eliza trom his side, then made er frowr: 
and look grave: but he had put Rosseau’s Eloisa, Maria, 
or the wrongs of woman, the Heiress of Desmond, and 
many other, authors of the new school, into her hands. 
These, as they came recommended by her beloved Frede- 
rick, were read with avidity, and their pernicious senti- 
ments too easily imbibed. From hearing him condemn, 
_or rather ridicule the idea of marriage, and trom the peru- 
sal of those dangerous books, with many others of the 
same principle, Eliza also became a pupil of the new 
school. ‘The persecution she had endured from her fam1- 
ly, had prejudiced her against religion, which she looked 
upon as 4 bug: aboo to irighten people, and destroy all en- 
joyment in this life, and of futurity she had not any con- 
nected ideas, at least not sufficient to form an opinion. 
She thought she had a soul, but how that soul was to ex- 
ist, She thought not nor cared not. This world was all 
to her: pride was her only stirnulus to virtue: she knew 
when a young woman deviated trom the laws of society: 
that society shunned and punished her; but should she 
have been assured of the countenance of her friends and 
acquaintance, virtue would have had but slight influence 
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over,her conduet. Thus prepared, poor Eliza fell an easy 
prey to the seducer, who spared no pains to draw her into 
his toils. He had purchased a parcel of linen, and Eliza’s 
mother, who had become very industrious, took them for 
her to make; remarking that idleness led girls easily astray. 
This induced her to sit in his room to keep the linen clean, 
and he through politeness stayed at home to entertain her. 
The piano had been tuned, there was a constant supply of 
new fashionable music, and Eliza played more than she 
worked. This drew on her the resentment of her mother 
private; her work progressed slowly : Eliza became eve- 
ry day more averse to labor and devoted to amusement. 


€To be continued.) 


Or THE SENTIMENTS OF TBE SOUL. 
(Continued. ) 


Of the sentiment of Admiration. 


Tue sentiment of admiration is the source of the instinct . 
which men have, inevery age, discovered for the marvel. 
lous. Weare hunting after it continually, and every where, 
and we diffiise it, principally, over the commencement 
and the close of human life: hence it is that the cradles 
and the tombs of so great a part of mankind have been en-. 
veloped in fiction. It is the perenial source of our curio- 
sity; it discloses itself frum early infancy, and is long the 
companion of innocence. Whence could children derive 
the taste for the marvellous? They must have fairy tales ; 
and men must have epic poems and operas. It is the mar- 
vellous which constitutes one of the grand charms of the 
antique statues of Greece and Rome, representing heroes or 
Gods, and which contributes more than is generally im- 
agined, to our delight, in the perusal of the ancient his- 
tory of those countries. It is one of the natural reasons 
which may be produced to the president Henault, who 
expresses astonishment that we should be more enamour- 
cd of ancient history than of modern, especially that of 
our own country: the truth is, independently of the patri- 
otic sentiments, which serve at least, as a pretext to the in- 
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trigues of the great men of Greece and Rome, and which 
were so entirely unknown to ours, that they frequently em- 
broiled their country in maintaining the interests of a pas- 
ticular house, and sometimes in supporting the honour of 
precedency, or of sitting ona jaint-stool; there is a mar- 
vellous in the religion of the ancients which consoles and 
elevates human nature, whereas that of the Gauls terrifies 
and debases it. ‘The gods of the Greeks and the Romans 
were patriots like their great men. Minerva had given 
them the olive. Neptune the horse. These gods protect- 
ed the cities and the people; but those of the ancient Gauls 
were tyrants, like their barons; they afforded protection 
only to the Druids. They must be glutted with human 
sacrifices. In a word, this rcligion was so inhuman, that 
two successive <oman emperors, according to the testimo- 
ny of Seutonius and Pliny, commanded it to be abolish- 
ed. Isay nothing of the modern interests of our country; 
but sure I am that the relations of our politics will never re- 
place in it, to the heart of man, those of the divinity. 

I must observe that, as admiration is an involuntary 
movement of the seul toward Deity, and is, of consequence 
sublime. several modern authors have strained to multiply 
this kind of beauty in their productions, by an accumula- 
tion of bre shai, incidents; but nature employs them 
sparingly in hers, because man is incapable of frequently 
undergoing concussioas so violent. She discloses to us, 
by littie and litile, the light of the sun, the expansion of 
flowers, the formation of fruits. She gradually introdu- 
ces Our enjoyments by a long series of harmonies; she 
treats us as human beings; that is, as. machines feeble 
anc casily deranged; she veils Deity from oyr view, that 
we may be able to support his approach. 





PLAGIARISM. 

MADAM, 

Ir your correspondent Mortimer will refer to the Colum- 
bian Magazine of 1787, he wil find the original of the Imi- 
mitation of Ossian, over the signature of Philadelphus, 
which he has published % in NO. 6. Vol. 2. of the Regalc, 
under the signature of Mortimer, and is copied nearly ver- 
batim. As a friend to literature, I cannot permit thispla- 
giarism unnoticed. Q, 
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{The folowing ode was originally published in a paper whose cit- 


culation was very limited: it will be new to most of our readers, and 
We present it to them with plessure. Ep. | 


ODE TO FRIENDSHIP. 
TRIBUTARY [£0 MISS FRANCES T....... 


Mount, mount, oh muse! on tow’ring wing, 
And from thy rich resources bring 
The thrilling touch, the magic string, 

The chaste seraphic fire ; 
Divine Urania aid my lays, 
While glowing in luxuriant praise, 
The choral symphony I raise 

And sweep the golden lyre. 


Soft, soft the strain ; hush’d be each fear, 
Dead ev’ry pang, dry ev’ry tear, 
Let no dark brooding cloud appear, 
Arise no shadowy form ; 
Avaunt, rude boisterous winds away, 
Let rosy-finger’d zephyrs play, 
Whilst nursling odours round him stray, 
And mock the threatening storm. 


Echo, forsake thy mystic cell, 
And to the rock and Jonely dell, 
No more repeat the ling’ring knell, 
But to the joyful vallies tell 
The glories of my theme ! 
Tis Friendship! fairest of the fair, 
With melting eyes, and fragrant hair 
More winning than Jove’s subtle snare, 
Beneath whose reign, no dark despair, 
No haggard wo, no cank‘rous care, 
No lurid light‘nings gleam. 


() noblest, richest boon of Heaven, 
in bounteous grace to mortals given, 

Where shall I bound thy woritl! 
E’en words that boast the heart’s pure glow, 
}sreathe not the bliss that heart doth know, 
Nor height’ning tints, but thine bestow 
Celestial charms on things below, 

A paradise on earth! 


When the bright Goddess of the morn, 
Whose robes unsullied dews adorn, 
l'rom star-bestudded couch doth rise, 
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And blushing through the lucid skies, 
Leads in the golden day ; 

Not half so lovely doth she seem, 

Nor half so radiant is her beam, 

As those, when in thy melting eye, 

The trembling, pearly tears we spy, 

Or when those pearly tears do flow, 

In pity for anothcr’s wo, 
And all the soul displar. 


Nat the gay lark that hails the dawn, 
Now tempts the sky, now skims the lawn, 
Nor plaintive Philomel can be, 
In accent sweet compar’d with thee, 
Sad warbler of the grove ; 


Thy voice can lull our woes to rest, 
Thy voice can soothe the tortured breast, 
Thy voice can present ills subdue, 
Thy voice cap raptures past renew, 
And ev’ry pang remove. 


Come then, long exil’d charmer, come, 
My bosom is thy longing home, 
Beat in each pulse, throb io each vein, 
Let nought thy fond excess restrain, 
Tis thine, "tis thine alone. 


Borne down by thy resistlees sway, 
Let selfish passions prostrate lay ; 
W hile distant far from sceptic frown, 
Reason shall be thy laurell’d crown, 
And the warm /earé thy throne. 
APOLLO. 





A PARODY OF .THE 


Lines addressed to Harriet Page 574, Vol. 2, of the Tee 
Tray. 


W new like a school-boy with a sunday grace; 
No dirt bespoits his breeches or his face ; 
When all his features holyday disclose, 

And top or marble every charm bestows ; 

His jews-hary does ali nature’s cares beguile, 
And nuts and appJes make the urchin smile; 
Pieas’d toadmire, admiring to approve 

\{e feasts on cakes, prepar’d by mether’s lever 
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But when dread scool-day with its ghastly train, 
Usurps dominion o’er the boy to reign ; 

When apples gay, to copy-books must yield, 
And nuts and apples quit again the field ; 

When tears refulgent, bright as morning’s ray, 
In glittering brilliance trace their dirty way 
Adown the cheek, and this dread sentence tell, 
’Yis school time fellow, do’nt you hear the bell ? 
When sullen looks still beaming from his cye, 
Tells the soul’s anguish, and demands the sigh ; 
Speaks in his face, late fraught with joyous jooks, 
But now foreboding ferule dread, and books ; 
Ah ! then it is, soft as the ground when fallow, 
Our melting hearts are rendered into tallow : 
Subdued, we bow superior power before, 

We ca’nt do less sir, and we wo’nt do more. 


ALPHONSO. 





‘In publishing this piece we consult our gallantry, rather than ovr 


judgment. | 


TO HENRY. 


Health mine no more, and pleasure dead, 
Peace from my breast forever fled; 
Without one friend to soothe my grief, 
Whose sympathy might yield relief; 
Through every waking hour I weep, 

And dreadful visions haunt my sleep. 
Whilst thou perhaps, in pleasure’s bowers, 
Forget how sadly pass the hours 

To me, till I again behold thee, 

Till my fond arms once more enfold thee. 
That, while her roses blush for thee, 

‘The cruel thorns are Ieft to me. 


This wild suspence I cannot bear, 

More painful ev’n than chifl despair ; 

Oh! if inconstant thou canst prove, 

If thou, dread thought! hast ceas’d to love ; 

If all my hours of joy are o’er, 

Then say at once, “ I love no more.” 

Immediate let the direful blow, 

Strike on my heart, and end my wo: 

Yor quickly would that doating heart, 
Seek in the silent tomb repose ; 

The eye that thought it long to gaze 
On thee, death’s icy hand shall close. 
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And I with joy my doom would meet, 

With smiles the king of terrors greet ; 

For then my grave might hallowed be, 

By one sad tear, one sigh from thee. A. 


TO ATTICUS. 


“© He could not write, and so they hadto make hima reviewer” 


“ Tho’ I can’t plough, yet I can tell, 
Whether another can plough well, 
Tho’ I can’t write, yet I can show 
Alphonso cannot tune the bow,” 
Reviewer Atticus thus spoke— 
The harp of poor Alphonso broke : 
But hope reviv’d him with her dew, 
And whisper’d turn reviewer too. 
JAQUES. 


ME oe 


LIFE. 


Qur mortal life is like a busy sea, 

Like winds our troubles are, to waft us o’er’; 
The stronger they, the sooner we shall be 
Safe in our port, to rest forever more. 


S. 


SUMMER AMUSEMENT. 


Vauxsatt Garpen.—lIt were useless to give every Saturday, an 
account of the singing at this delightful garden: there is no variety of 
incident to please in narration. Mas. Burge still delights: but Mrs. 
Gi.vies has retired; so that we have now but * ome Richard in the 
field.”. Mr. West is tolerated, and Mr. Rosinson suffered to pro- 
ceed with occasional applause. 


Sees or 


A gentleman in a stage coach being requested to choose his seat, re- 
plied,‘ I alwaps prefer the Aind seat before the rest. RB. 





A person was boasting, that he was sprung from a 4igh family, ges, 
said a by-stander, I have seen some of the same family, 30 Aigh that 
Sheir feet could not touch the grounth 





a 
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MARRIED, 


On the 26th inst Samuel Thomas, to Julia A. Cummings, both of 
this city. 

On Thusday evening last, by the Right Rev. Bishop White, Mr. 
Courtland D. Howell, to Miss Eliza M‘Ewen, both of this city. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communication of Edgar is reserved for next week : we have 
already expressed a very favorable opinion of the talents of this author, 
and have had no reason to think that opinion premature. We must 
nevertheless be permitteG to observe, as a general dictum, that talents 
when cloathed in a superfluous prolixi:y of speech, are like diamonds 
among rubbish,—difficult to be discovered. We have again and again 
requested our writers to be more concise. A good production loses 
none of its merit by brevity; and even a poor one has some claims on 
our clemency, from being short. 

The Indian mother, is written in a simple and pathetic style, and 
does honor beth to the head and heart of the author. Of Edgar and 
Eliza little can be said in praise. 

The Gentleman’s Looking Glass bids fair to reflect well. 

Gnomon is ever welcome to our pages. 

We know not whether to approve or censure the severity of this 
week’s review. However, being unacquainted with Atticus, we were 
unable to suggest any alteration in it, and unwilling toalter it ourselves. 
Should Alonzo feel himself aggrieved, the paper is always open to a 
disfiassionate reply. 

We would not have S. suppose, that the delicate notice taken of his 
plagiarism, in Jast number, was from us: he owes it to the lenity of a 
lady. We hope always to mingle justice with mercy. 


ee eee 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
AN ORIGINAL COMEDY IN FIVE ACTS, CALLED 


THE FAIR AMERICANS, 


BY MRS. CARR. 


Price $1! & 1-4 cents, payable on delivery. To be put to press when 
three huodred copies are subscribed for. Subscriptions received at 
NO. 5. Porter it ‘Ally, and at the priocipal Book Stores and Libraries 
in Philadelphi- 
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